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jrentleman to whom not only we, but Ireland, lies under many 
obligations.-— Ed. 

This little town is situated in the barony of Dundalk and 
county of Louth, near the foot of an extensive range of 
mountains, and on the S. E. side of a spacious bay. It was 
a station of considerable importance during the early ages of 
the English ascendancy in Ireland, and its tirst formation was 
consequent to the erection of a castle, which tradition 
attributes to the policy of King John. The town was never 
relguarly walled or fortified, but as it was exposed to con- 
tinual dangers by being situated on the frontiers of the 
Pale, every principal domestic building was designed on- the 
model of a fortress or castle. The remains of such structures 
were very numerous there not more than ts sixty years 
since," and even at the present day three very interesting re- 
mains of that character invite the attention of the antiquarian. 
That pre-eminently termed King John's castle is an extensive 
and imposing ruin, " moored on a rifted rock," the sides of 
which are laved at the east by the sea, while to the inland is 
a narrow pass overhung by wild and lofty mountains. To 
command this pass the building appears to have been erected, 
and its form was necessarily adapted to the natural circum- 
stances of its site, enclosing various baronial halls and apart- 
ments, a ■ court-yard surrounded with traces of galleries and 
recesses, &c. The walls are in some places eleven feet in 
thickness, while the prospect from its summit over the hay, 
the Cooley, the mountains of Aiourne, &c. is grand beyond 
description. 

On the southern side of the town are the ruins of the Do- 
minican Monastery. This still extensive and picturesque ruin 
exhibits in the long aisle and central belfry, traces of the 
pointed architecture of the fourteenth century. About mid- 
way between it and King John's castle are the ruins of a 
square building* with windows of an ecclesiastical character, 
curiously ornamented with carvings of animals, human heads, 
and sundry fancy wreathings. Near this on an adjoining emi- 
nence is a church of ancient foundation, with a large burial 
ground, in which may be seen a curiously carved stone and 
several monuments to the families of Moore and Millar. 
There is a glebe of about three acres lying about a mile from 
this church. The benefice is a vicarage in the archdiocese of 
Armagh, and patronage of the Primate. A small portion of 
the eastern part of the parish is all that has been preserved in 
the Down survey. 

Carlingford formerly gave the title of Earl to the family 
of Taaffe, but the honour becoming, as it is supposed, extinct 
in the person of Theobald, the fourth earl of that name with- 
out issue, in 1738, his late Majesty George III conferred the 
titlje of Viscount Carlingford on the family of Carpenter, 
together with the Earldom of Tyrcoimel. The population 
of this ancient townas estimated at upwards of 1300. The 
bay i$ spacious, and the water deep; but unfortunately the 
navigation, is rendered dangerous by hidden rocks. The scenery 
that surrounds it is. -of the most enchanting description) its 
shores being decorated with the most attractive villages, nu- 
merous bathing lodges and agreeable cottages, behind which 
some mountains rise infinitely varied through all their eleva- 
tion, here waving with ornamental woods, there glowing 
with heath or verdure, on the one side battlemented with a 
grey expanse of rocks? on the other exhibiting the industrious 
extensions of cultivation. 

The mountain already alluded to as overhanging King John's 
castle, rises in height about 1850 feet, and is for more than 
two-thirds of its elevation composed of a succession of stairs 
formed of trap, passing towards the summit from a homoge- 
neous to a porphory tic texture. From the position and height 
of this eminence the inhabitants of Carlingford, during a great 
part of the summer season lose sight of the sun several hours 
before he sets in the; horizon. 

The following area few of the more interesting annals con- 
nected with this town. 

At d. 432. St Patrick's second landing in Ireland was ac- 
cording to some authorities effected here. 

1184.' John de Courcy granted the ferry of Carlingford to 
the Abbey of Downpa trick. 

1210.; *fhe, castle called King John's was erected. 

1301. Matilda de Lacy, widow of David, baron of Naas, 
granted the advowson of the church of Carlingford to the 
priory of Kilmainham.- 

1805. Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, founded a monas- 
tery for Dommiciaus here, under the invocation of St. Ma- 
Jachy. 



1326. The king committed the custody of the castle of 
Carlingford to Geoffry le Blound, to hold during the royal 
pleasure. And in the same year the bailiffs, &c. of this town 
had letters patent, conferring* certain privileges and allowances 
for six years as an aid towards walling and otherwise strength- 
ening their town. 

1332. William de Burg.i was found seized, amongst other 
possessions, of the castle of Drogheda, the town of Cooley ap- 
pertaining thereto, the manor of Rath, &c. 

1346. "The prior of Kilmainham was found seized, and his 
successors so continued, of the tithes of Carlingford. 

1357. The king granted to his son Lionel, Earl of Ulster, 
license to hold a "weekly market, and one yearly lair in his 
town of Carlingford. From this Lionel the property descend- 
ed to Edward de Mortimer. 

1358. Edmund Loundres was appointed constable of the 
castle of Carlingford, with certain allowances for its repairs, 
as it was stated lo be then much out of order and unsafe. 

1400. The king granted to Stephen Gernon, constable of 
the castles of Green Castle and Carlingford, licence to take 
the corn and tithes within the lordship of Cooley for the vic- 
tualling of said castles. 

1404. The manor of Carlingford and town of Irish Grange, 
which had previously belonged to the abbey and convent of 
Newry, vested by forfeiture in the king, who thereupon 
granted it in fee to Richard Sedgrave. 

1408. Lord Thomas of Lancaster, the king's son, landed 
here as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

1425. By a record of this date it appears that certain rights 
in the fishery of the bay apperLained to the castle of Curling- 
ford. 

1467. A mint was established here by act of Parliament. 

1495. It was enacted that only able and sufficient persons 
of the realm of England should be henceforward constables 
of the castle of Carlingford. 

150L In consequence of this town having been repeatedly 
burned by the Scots and Irish, the king granted to its provost, 
bailiffs, and commonalty ; certain tolls and customs towards 
enclosing it with a stone wall. 

1538. The inhabitants of Clontarf, near Dublin, had licence 
to fish, without charge or toll, within the bay of Carlingford. 

1539. This vicarage was valued to the First Fruits at 
£3. 13s. 8d. 

1548. The king granted to Sir Nicholas Bagnal, Knight, 
the manors of Oinee and Carlingford, with the Lordship of 
Cooley, &c. 

1560. Sir Henry Radcliffe and John Neill were members 
for the borough of Carlingford in this year. 

1596. Henry Oge, the son-in-law of Tyrone, made incur- 
sions into the English pale, and endeavoured to surprise the 
castie of Carlingford. 

1642. Sir Henry Fishburn took possession of the town, 
not however till it had suffered considerable injury by, tire 
from the adherents of Sir Phelim O'Neill. 

1046. Perfect freedom of trade conferred on Carlingford. 

1649. The castle surrendered to Lord Inchiquin. 

1650- The castle was delivered to Sir Charles Coote and 
Colonel Venabies. 

1069. The tithes of this parish, which had been vested in the 
crown, were granted to the incumbent and his successors for 
ever.' • ■ 

16'S9. Some of the Duke of Berwick's party set fire to 
this town, soon after which the sick soldiers Of Schomberg's 
army were removed thither. In king James's parliament of 
this year, Christopher Peppard and Bryan Dermod, Esq. 
were the sitting members for Carlingford. 

1750. The celebrated Thurot passed this year here^ and 
during that interval acquired his knowledge of the English 
language. D. 



HISTORICAL NOTICE OP THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
In giving historical sketches of Dublin it may not be irrele- 
vant to notice that branch of the Gc-raldine family so much 
connected with the City as being always their neighbours, of- 
ten their champions, and very frequently their viceroys. The 
earls of Kildare commanding. by their castles of Maynooth* 
Leixlip, Kilkea, &c. the approaches to the valley of the Liffey, 
and having, a fixed residence at Thomas's Court adjoining the 
town, always occupied an important position in the good opi- 
nion and affections of the citizens. And indeed the peculiar 
characteristics of the family, which were well defined as the 
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well known -lines of a Fitzgerald's mind, seemed best suited to 
rivet popular affection, and secure for them 'golden opinions.' 
In the government of their retainers, mild — to their enemies 
stern— easily displeased — sooner appeased—warm friends and 
bitter foes^-liberalj brave, pious, merciful — the anecdote re- 
corded of Gerald, thaeightli Earl, might be told of any other 
of the race. In a rage with one of his followers, an English 
horseman. seeing the chafed earl in his fearful mood, offered 
Master Boice, a gentleman of his household, an Irish Hobby 
(Pohey) on condition that he would go up to his lord and 
pluck a hair, out of .his black beard. Boice, who knew his mas- 
ter, and felt how far he might venture on a Geraldine's nature, 
even while boiling in the heat of his choler, approached his 
lord and said, "here, my master, is one who has promised me 
n. choice horse, if I snip one hair out. of your honor's chin." 
'< One hair," quoth the earW" I agree thereto, but murk me 
Hoice, thou malapert, varlet, if thou phickest more than one, 
I promise thee to bring my list from thine ear." But it is 
(pursuant to our promise) with Gerald, the ninth earl, and 
his son Thomas, that at. present we have to do, and we pre^ 
s>ont them as subjects of historical entertainment to our read- 
ers, because not only connected in a very interesting manner 
with the City of Dublin, but also with a very stirring period 
of Ireland's history. The civil wars of England being brought 
to a close by the accession of the House, of Tudor, and the 
politic Henry, the Seventh having seen the great value of Ire- 
land, a system of government was commenced in his reign, 
and adhered to during the long reign of Henry the Eighth, 
of keeping up an English interest in Ireland, and managing 
the great Irish lords, whether Milesian or Anglo Irish, by 
creating and fostering jealousies amongst them, and alternately 
elevating or depriving the rival interests. In this way was 
Gerald, earl of Kildare, at one time favored, at auothet sus- 
pected ; now lord deputy,, now accused of treason ; one while 
pursuing, as Chief Governor of the land, the rebel Irish ; 
storming the strong-holds of the king's enemies in Munster 
and in Ulster, sending as the most acceptable of presents the 
grim head of Shane O' Toole, from the glen of Imale, to John 
Rochford, mayor of Dublin, and returning i'rom all his hust- 
ings, as the historian of his day has it, " loaden with host- 
ages, prey and glory" — again summoned to London to answer 
for his usurpations, and his correspondence with the enemies 
of the State, and finding Cardinal Wolsey his bitter As well 
as his able enemy. Wolsey, in order to conduct the English 
interest, had sent over a confidential person to Ireland, Dr. 
John Allen, who had been very active in England in the sup- 
pression of the monasteries — this clever and subtle man, ap- 
pointed at the same time lord chancellor and archbishop of 
Dublin, acted as a counterpoise to the Geraldines, and report- 
ed all their conduct to his employer; therefore on the earl of 
Kildare's appearance before the Council Board of England, 
Wolsey, with that swelling hauteur that marked the purpled 
Churchman, and which gave occasion to the following couplet, 
not more remarkable for its alliteration than its bitterness — 

*< Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
"Plow high his honour holds his haughty head" — 

accused the earl bofore the king in a taunting style that 
wounded the fierce, nobleman more than the matter of the 
allegation : conniving at the rebellious practises of the " lewd 
«arl of Desmond, his kinsman," of acting ** more as king of 
Kildare than the earl, reigning more than ruling in the land." 
To this the Geraldine most characteristically replies, » What 
is Kildare to blame for Desmond .more. than my good brother 
Ossory (Butler,) who, notwithstanding his high promises, hav- 
ing also the king's power, is yet content to bring him in at 
leisure? — cannot the earl of Desmond shift, but I must be of 
hi9 council — cannot he hide himself except I wink — if he be 
close, am I his mate— if he be befriended, am I a traitor? This 
is a doughty kind of accusation which they urge against me, 
wherein they are gravelled and moved at my first denial, You 
would not see him, say they. Who mado them so familiar with 
mine eyesight — or where was the earl within my view— or 
who stood by, when- 1 let him slip — or where are the tokens 
of my wilful hoodwink ? But you sent him word to beware of 
you — who was the messenger — where are the letters — con- 
vince my negatives— -see how loose the idle gear hangeth to- 
gether — Desmond is not taken — well — you are in fault— 
why— because you are— who proveth ■ it — nobody — what con- 
iectures — so it seemetb^-to whom — to your enemies — who 
told it them — they will swear it — what other ground — none*" 
After for some time continuing in this strain to justify him- 
self from this accusation, and others of the same nature, he 



in defending himself against the taunt of being king of Kil- 
dare, addresses himself to Wolsey and says, «« I marvel greatly 
my Lord, that one of your Grace's wisdom should appropriate 
so sacred a name to so, wicked a thing — but howsoever it be, 
my Lord, I would you and I had changed kingdoms but for 
one month, and I would trust to gather up more crumbs in 
that space than twice the revenues of my poor earldom. But 
you are well and warm, and so hold you,, and upbraid not ate 
with such an odious term. I slumber in a hard cabin when 
you sleep in a soft bed of down— I serve under the king's cope 
of heaven, when you are served under a canopy — I drink 
water out of my steel bkull cap, . when you drink; wine out of 
golden cups-^my horse is trained to the field when your jen- 
net is taught to amble. When you are graced and my-lorded, 
and crouched, and kneeled unto, then I'find small grace with 
our Irish Borderers, except I cut them. off by the knees." 

It may well be. supposed how the English arch-prelate 
winced under this indignant reply of the Hibernian* accord- 
ingly he adjourned the cause under pretence of waiting for 
further evidence, and had the earl remanded to the tower, 
from wheuce lie was restored through interest made, for him 
by the English nobility, but was again recommitted, and if 
Speed tells truth, a circumstance occurred, during his second 
detention in the tower, which, as giving another tint to the 
picture of a Geraldine, is worth the reader's perusal. The car- 
dinal having got at length sure evidence, as he said, that 
Kildare had plotted with O'Neil and : O'Connor, sent a man- 
dato for his immediate execution. At the instant of the arri- 
val of the fatal messenger, Fi.tzgerald waB playing at push- 
groafc with the lieutenant of the tower, who on reading the 
paper changed countenance, and shewed signs of great grief, 
whereupon Kildare swore by St. Bridget that there .was some 
" mad game in that villian scroll, But come Master lieute- 
nant, fall what will, this throw is for a huddle," aud accord- 
ingly throwing he gained his groats. The game over, with 
great composure he listened to the contents of the letter, and 
had little difficulty in persuading his keeper to go to the king, 
and know from him personally whether he was to die; ac- 
cordingly the oflicer went and had an interview with Henry, 
who, surprised at the mandate, which was surreptitiously ob- 
tained from him, and offended at the malice, of the cardinal, 
and in order to control (as he said) the priest's sauciness, gave 
the lieutenant his signet for* a countermand of execution, at 
which the cardinal stormed ; but soon after his day of disgrace 
came, and Kildare restored to royal favour, returned to Ire- 
land to assume the sword as lord deputy, and to stand at the 
head of the party opposed to the English interest there. The 
changeful story ot this nobleman is not yet told — clever, 
dauntless, and victorious, he shone brighter when breaking 
forth from the cloud of adversity than when basking in unob- 
structed beams of good fortune. Plating the Butlers, more 
perhaps for enjoying the favor of Wolsey, than even from he- 
reditary motives, he was not content with carrying his arms 
against the obstinate enemies of his king, the O'Noils and 
O'Connors; but with the royal forces he invaded Kilkenny, 
and destroyed all belonging to the Earl of Ossory and his 
party. Moreover, instead of devoting himself to restoring 
peace and prosperity to the distracted island, he made him- 
self a mere partizan in the quarrels of the Milesian chieftains; 
and in. order to support his son-in-law, the Tanist of Ely, 
O'Carrol, against the son of the deceased chieftain of Unit 
district, who, being of age, and a competent man, had asserted 
his right. to succeed his father,' he besieged the castle of Birr, 
held by the young O'Carrol, where ho received a shot from a 
falcon in the head, that caused lirni to raise the Biege, and so 
deranged his intellect, that hot and fiery as he was before, he, 
now became more unruly, and committed errors and extrava- 
gancies that nearly brought about the destruction of his noble 
family. '.■'.-.' 

Ou tho occasion of his wound, there is an anecdote recorded 
of him that does not redound much to the credit of his good 
nature. When recovering a little from the stun of the bullet, 
lie sighed deeply, which when one ot his followers ohserved, 
he, in order to raise his lord's spirits, said*--, 1 ?; Good, my lord, 
be not discouraged ; for I myself have bee.n shot three times, 
and yet have recovered;" — to which the angry lord replied— 
" Would to God thou hftdst, received .also the fourth shot in 
my stead!" ',.:..,. 

The extravagant u*e which Kildare made subsequently of 
his power as deputy, raised a host 0f enemies against him which 
he could not resist. The Earl of Ossory, Sir William Sheff- 
ington, and Allen, Archbishop of Dublin, formed a cabal to put 
an end to his administration ; and John Allen, Master of the 
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Rolls, a creature of the Archbishop, was sent over the water 
to complain to the king of how matters were managed in Ire- 
land. To the ear of an English monarch, the report which 
this official gave of the decay of Ireland, must have been in 
no small degree vexatious. He acquainted his majesty, that 
" neither English order, tongue, or habit, nor the king's laws, 
were used above twenty miles in compass ; that the decay was 
occasioned by the takers of coyne and livery,* without order 
after mens' own sensual appetites, and taking cuddies garty, 
and caan for felonies, and murder, alterages, saults, slaun- 
ciagks, fyc. Sfc. and that they want English inhabitants, who 
formerly had arms and servants to defend the country ; but 
of late the English proprietors hath taken Irisdi tenants, 
that can live without bread or good victuals, and some for 
lucre, [it seems that the Irish landlord has been always pretty 
nearly of the same character,] to have more rent, and some 
for impositions and vassalages, which the English cannot bear 
— have expelled the English, and made the country all Irish, 
without order, society, or hospitality. Formerly, English gen- 
tlemen kept a retinue of English yeomen, according to the 
custom of England, to the great security of the country ; 
but now they keep horsemen, or kernes, who live by oppres- 
sing the people. The great jurisdiction of the nobility is 
another cause of destroying the king's subjects, and revenue, 
and the black rents which the Irish exact, enriches them, and 
impoverishes the English." 

It is not to be wondered at, that upon such a report being 
made, the Lord Deputy should be summoned to London, to 
account for his administration. This mandate he most un- 
willingly, and after much evasion, obeyed ; and being per- 
mitted to name his successor, on an undertaking of being ac- 
countable for his conduct, he had the hardihood to nominate 
his eldest son Thomas, a young man of one-and-twenty, who 
possessed all the qualities peculiar to his house, together with 
an excessive rashness and sensitiveness of character that made 
him altogether unsuitable to govern Ireland. Perhaps, says 
the historian, this promising young Geraldine would have ex- 
ceeded his ancestors, if by laying the too great burthen on his 
weak shoulders, they had not broken his back in the beginning. 
^Jn our next sketch we shall give an account of the govern- 
ment, rebellion, and destruction of this tenth Earl of Kil- 
dare, who, as we have before reported, went by the name of 
Silken Thomas. 




AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 



Jt Is lamentable to see how our fine fertile soil is abused by 
the manner in which it is at present allotted. Let no one say 
that the evil is owing to the natural indolence of the Irish 
character. It is no such thing. It arises from men under- 
taking with inadequate capital, to till a farm of, say two 
hundred acre?, when twenty would be large enough for their 
resources. The pedlar in small wares might as well take the 
pack off his back, hire a shop in Grafton street, and after 
displaying his whole stock in the window, look for success, as 
for a man to expect that with little money, inadequate imple- 
ments, poor stock, and wretched manure, he can successfully 
cultivate an extensive holding. For instance, our friend 
Terence Nulty, with a cast off-horse, an old cow, a few 
ewes, and a pig, and but little of the ready in his pocket, has 
taken a farm of about fifty acres of tillage land — and what 

•# Hereafter we shall pive a particular explanation of tlwfe forms, 
which so frequently occur in Irish history. r'<>r the present )c t \t be un- 
derstood to mean all the licence oi the free quartering of military men 
upon a wretched peasantry. 



will be the result ? Why, he will struggle on for a tim$, hit 
farm will look like the sluggard's garden, and at last he will 
break down, become a beggared man, and add to the list of 
the country's miseries. In a word, we desire to see agriculture 
treated in a commercial way ; we desire to see land adapted to 
capital, the larger capitalist spiritedly and scientifically culti- 
vating his two hundred acres ; ttie smaller capitalist attending 
to his smaller farm — and thus the one giving regular employ- 
ment to numerous well paid labourers, and the other keeping 
his own family and perhaps a labourer or two, at constant, 
permanent, and productive work. One of the great evils of 
our isle is the ambition which almost every one is beset with, 
to become master of a portion of the soil, leading many to 
strive in vain, like the frogs in the fable, to attain an impos- 
sibility. In a little book published by a friend to the poor 
of Ireland," last year, the author says, " I think I can show 
that an improved system of agriculture, such as practised by 
our neighbours in Scotland, M'ould remove pauperism, would 
give ample employment to all the people, would do away the 
necessity of emigration, and evince that we, even we, have 
not a sufficient number of hands to work the new system." 
This position we hold to be good, and the author proves it, 
by a table, in which he exhibits the mode in which a district 
in the county of Kildare, consisting of J 1,000 acres, is at 
present managed,) and by the way it is one of the best culti- 
vated districts in Ireland,) whereby 734 families are maintained, 
and that in a comparatively wretched and uncomfortable man- 
ner ; and then he says, " Now, suppose this district divided 
into farms of not less than 100 acres each, similar to most of 
the improved districts in England and Scotland, such as would 
afford respectable maintenance to a farmer and his family, and 
give him scope to employ cottagers the year round at remu- 
nerative wages ; and suppose he could work his farm as his 
neighbours on the other side of the channel do, he must 
employ at least ten men (some count twelve) to every Irish 
acre, or six to every English, throughout the year, together 
with women weeding, &c. &c. and extra men in spring and 
harvest. This, we will say, will give ample support to ten 
families. A man constantly employed at fair wages can 
maintain a family of five or six. This would give employment 
to 1 1,000 families. Add thereto, 1 10 farmer's families, which 
could be supplied on their own farms, and thus 1210 families 
could be supported in comfort and independence, peace and 
plenty, where now only 734 families exist, and this simply by 
a change of system — by doing well what is now done til." 

But we would say, that besides allocating land to the 
amount of 100 acres or upwards to farmers, patriot landlords 
should also encourage the small capitalist, and if labouring 
families, were possessed of little portions of land, say from 
one to three acres, or even five, on which their surplus labour 
could be expended ; and that if these families possessed a cow, 
a pig, poultry, &c. &c. and if their little holdings were sub- 
mitted to a regular rotation of crops, under the inspection of 
some experienced overseer, their cattle always housed, their 
manure completely collected and husbanded, their cottages 
well kept, their children carefully educated — what a change 
would take place in Ireland ! In the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, by the careful, steady, vigorous cultivation of 
cottage farms, consisting of two or three acres of land ; and 
in Holland by poor colonies, the most sterile tracts of soil, 
and barren and sandy countries, have been successfully culti- 
vated, and the cottager, instead of being a pauper, is a 
comfortable being, living, when compared with the Irish cot- 
tager, in a state of independence. 

In our next article we will enter into details respecting the 
Poor Colonies of Holland. 



MARTIN DOYLE AND EMIGRATION. 

In our last number we gave a few hints on emigration, 
and closed with an extract from Captain Hall's Travels. We 
have since remarked that the same extract is given in "Hints 
on Emigration," by Martin Doyle. The writer of the arti- 
cle was not aware of this at the time : but can now cordially 
recommend the little tract, as being written with all the 
spirit and liveliness for which the other hints of the author 
are celebrated. We have the pleasure of knowing personally 
the gentleman who assumes the name of Martin Doyle, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that his writings are public be- 
nefits, and that he whs among the first who introduced in a 
cheap, popular, and accessible form, among the peasantry, the 
very kind of knowledge which they stand in need of. 



